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Reminiscences of the Grabhorn Press* 


BY THOMAS W. MCDONALD 


H E RE WAS a Short period when I considered the stock 

market crash of 1929 as a very fortunate break for me. 

That was when John Henry Nash’s foreman said good- 
bye and wished me good luck. It meant I was free to go after the 
job Id really wanted. I took the shortest possible route to 510 
Pine Street for a talk with the Grabhorn brothers. 

All went well until it came to the matter of wages, a subject 
which I dreaded because I’?d heard that the Grabhorns didn’t 
pay very well. The fact was that the glamor of the Grabhorn 
Press was such that I’d not have cared what I earned had it not 
been for complications. 

I hemmed and hawed although I knew that in the end I'd have 
to give Ed a straight answer to his question. Desperately I ex- 
plained that I was not entirely free, that I was an apprentice, 
registered with the Typographical Union, and could not work 





*Tt is regretable that this fine article on the Grabhorn Press, written by one of the 
last living employees of the ‘“‘original group” was not included in our last issue— 
the all-Grabhorn number. It was received too late. 
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for less than the scale set for apprentices of my training and ex- 
perience. 

Ed heard me out patiently and again asked how much? Thirty- 
six dollars and forty-seven cents a week, I told him miserably. I 
could see he didn’t like it and in my heart I felt it was much too 
high. Ed said he’d think about it. 

The next few days I hung around the corner of Pine and 
Kearny until I caught Ed alone on the street. Had he thought 
about it? Well, yes, he had. Where had I been the last few days? 
I could start whenever I wanted. There was only one thing 
bothering him: the matter of wages. 

I waited unhappily, expecting to be offered twenty or maybe 
twenty-five. I didn’t know what to do. 

He didn’t like that figure, he told me. It was foolish. Even the 
cents weren’t even. It was confusing. He didn’t like that odd 
figure. He didn’t do things that way. It reminded him of the 
grocery store which advertised that it split the nickels. It made 
everything in the business too complicated. It was fussy and it 
was meaningless. It was like an otherwise beautiful type page 
illuminated with a piano-leg motif. It offended his sensibilities. 
He’d rather it be thirty-five flat or even thirty-seven-fifty. 

I wasn’t sure I understood so I said nothing. Well, what was 
it to be? Five or seven-fifty? I lacked the mental alertness to re- 
adjust my sights. I said thirty-five would be fine. 

Life was very pleasant those next few months once I got used 
to an atmosphere which never would have been tolerated at the 
Nash printing office. ‘The hours were especially bothersome. ‘The 
first morning I was on hand at 7:45 so I could start promptly 
at eight o’clock. No one was there and I cooled my heels until 
nearly nine when someone showed up with a key. The next 
morning, however, when I arrived a few minutes after eight I 
was asked if I’d had a hard night. It was very confusing to a 
sensitive young man. | 

Quitting time was equally confusing. At five o’clock I was 
ready to go home but the press was just waking up at that hour. 

But it was the problem of the lunch hour which was acute. 
My stomach had been disciplined along with my spirit and I was 
always hungry at 11:55 no matter how interesting my job of the 
moment. When nothing happened at noon I actually wondered 
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if the Grabhorns belonged to some cult which banned a mid-day 
meal. One did hear such odd stories about the Grabhorns! 

A few days later I went to Ed. I explained that I simply 
wasn’t happy lunching one day at eleven and the next at three- 
thirty. He looked at me as though I were an unusual zoological 
specimen while he fished in his pocket for a key. Have a dupli- 
cate made, he told me. I found that it was the key to the press 
and guessed that he meant I could come and go as I wished. 

The key in my pocket gave me a new freedom. I started work 
irregularly, lunched irregularly, quit irregularly; and liked it— 
regularly. 

There was one especially happy week when Ed was out of town 
and there was but one boss around. Bob apparently decided that 
it was his duty to broaden the literary horizons of myself and 
Gregg Anderson (the Gregg who was fated to die in the war). It 
was an opportune time because Tom, the pressman, chose that 
week to go off on a drunk, and the quiet of the press was broken 
only by the click of type in stick as Gregg and I worked at the 
case. 

For several days Bob perched on the window sill and read cur- 
rent and choice literature aloud. The only disturbing note was 
occasional raucous laughter. I especially remember George Ade’s 
Fables in Slang and Ring Lardner’s Some Like ’Em Cold. Very 
pleasant days. 

At the start of the second week, however, Gregg and I got a 
shock. On that Monday morning Bob’s temper had turned nasty. 
No longer was he interested in broadening us. (Later Gregg and 
I decided there were only two possible explanations for his strange 
behavior: 1) He was sick or had received some bad news; or 2) 
He’d suddenly realized how little type we’d set the previous week.) 

Under the lash of unkind words, Gregg and I really got down 
to work. That night after dinner—we were living together then 
—we decided that we really hadn’t done right by Bob and Ed 
and that we’d better make it up with some night work. 

Every night of that week we worked earnestly and long but if 
Bob realized that production was up he gave no sign. Everything 
seemed to have gone wrong. We missed the genial Bob; we missed 
his lovely reading voice; we missed our own pleasant conversa- 
tion; and how we missed our sleep! The utter silence was grue- 
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some. Ed’s return was welcomed with sighs of relief for the next 
day Bob was again his loveable self. 

I suppose that Gregg and I knew that all good things must 
end, but the end, when it came was a shock. Vaguely we both 
knew that business was bad but we hadn’t realized how bad until 
the day Ed spoke with us individually. 

The tragedy was not that we were laid off; it was that the 
Grabhorn Press itself was about to close. Gregg said it was the 
end of an era after we’d compared notes on what Ed had to say 
and had reached identical conclusions. 

We made daily pilgrimages to the press as though to a shrine 
which was soon to be desecrated. It was not a proper subject for 
discussion with Bob or Ed, of course, but we were anxious to 
know when. Both of us wanted to be on hand for the final sad 
rites when the world’s greatest printers closed their doors for- 
ever. I well remember Gregg’s marveling at the Grabhorns’ 
courage, for they appeared to be as cheerful as ever. 

In the end, however, we realized the bitter truth, that Ed had 
tried to let us down easy. The press was not closing; we’d been 
fired. We didn’t feel as happy in the knowledge as might have 
been expected. We felt vaguely resentful and I, at least, didn’t 
know what to do about it. 

Gregg knew though. He knew! We were to go out and get 
drunk. Gregg insisted on it. He wanted to be able to say that the 
Grabhorns had driven him to drink. 


Viniculture: 
A NEW AREA FOR CALIFORNIANA COLLECTORS 


BY VINCENT P. CAROSSO* 


HE APPROACHING CENTENNIAL Celebrations have 

| made many Californians more conscious of their excit- 
ing and romantic historical heritage. The discovery of 

gold, the Bear Flag revolt, and other similar subjects have been for 
many years popular fields for collectors. Yet, an equally interesting, 


* Mr. Carosso recently received a Ph. D. in American History at the University of 
California. His dissertation, The Commercial Development of California Viniculture, 1830- 
7890 is soon to be published by the University of California Press. 
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romantic, and important theme of California history —grape 
growing and wine making — has been largely overlooked. Not only 
have collectors ignored this subject, but the study of California 
viniculture has been neglected by historians and journalists alike. 

This elision is indeed paradoxical, for wine making is not only 
one of the oldest agricultural interests of California, but of western 
America. Moreover, the history of the vine holds a unique posi- 
tion in the history of western culture. The Phoenicians brought 
the vine from Asia and propagated it on the Mediterranean 
islands. From there it traveled with the constant westward move- 
ment of civilization; first to Greece, then to Rome, Italy, Spain, 
France, and, in course of time, to California. 

The vztzs vinifera, the European vine, upon which is based both 
the wine industry of California and of Europe, was brought to 
California with the establishment of the Spanish missions. While 
Father Juan Ugarte was probably the first person to plant a 
vineyard in lower California (c. 1700), the commercial develop- 
ment of the industry dates from the late eighteen thirties, and 
early forties. ‘The two pioneer agriculturists of Los Angeles — Jean 
Louis Vignes and William Wolfskill were among California’s 
earliest professional vintners. William Heath Davis in his Seventy- 
Five Years in California (San Francisco, 1929), regards Vignes as 
‘“‘the pioneer not only in wine making, but .. . the first to estab- 
lish a vineyard of any pretensions in California.” It was not until 
the gold rush, however, that the demands for wine increased to 
such an extent as to make viticulture one of the most popular 
agricultural pursuits in California. 

Many of those who failed to find their El Dorado at the “‘dig- 
gings” turned to agriculture and viticulture. ‘hese speculators 
did very little for California’s wine reputation or for the progress 
of viniculture. It was not until the advent of Colonel Agoston 
Haraszthy de Mokesa in the 1850s that real progress was made 
toward scientific grape growing and wine making. To Haraszthy 
California owes a great debt. This colorful Hungarian is largely 
responsible for propagating the vznzferas of Europe in California. 

During the fifties and sixties grape culture and wine making 
spread to every county of the state, and by 1880 the industry was 
important enough to warrant a Board of State Viticulture Com- 
missioners to promote and safeguard its interests. Between 1880 
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and 1895 the last stages of industrial and commercial develop- 
ment were accomplished. Recovering from the ruins of two major 
depressions within ten years and surviving the ravages of the 
phylloxera, the California wine industry emerged, by 1890, one 
of the most important branches of commercial agriculture in the 
state. By the turn of the century California was well on its way 
toward becoming the wine land of America. 

Among the most recent and most useful surveys of California 
viniculture are Frank Schoonmaker’s and ‘Tom Marvel’s Ameri- 
can Wines (New York, 1941) and the more general cooperative 
history of California agriculture edited by Claude B. Hutchins, 
California Agriculture (Berkeley, 1946). The place of the vine in 
the history of western culture is interestingly outlined by Edward 
R. Emerson, The Story of the Vine (New York and London, 1902). 
The chapter on California is brief but sound. | 

Any serious investigation into the history of California wines 
would necessitate careful scrutiny of various manuscript, period- 
ical, and documentary collections available only in various re- 
search libraries. Valuable and important memoirs, diaries, and 
other contemporary sources are, however, available to the general 
collector. It is around these works that the nucleus of a California 
vinicultural collection can be built. While not all of these sources 
are exclusively devoted to grape culture and wine making, each 
contains valuable and significant information on either different 
periods or different aspects of California viniculture. 

Frona Eunice Wait Colburn’s Wines and Vines of California (San 
Francisco, 1889) is still one of the most useful one-volume ac- 
counts. Endorsed by the Board of State Viticultural Commis- 
sioners, this treatise contains a general history of grape culture 
and wine making. The first chapter of George C. Husmann’s 
Grape Culture and Wine Making in California (San Francisco, 1888) 
is an interesting ten-page outline of what an influential and un- 
usually enlightened viticulturist felt were the significant develop- 
ments in California’s wine history. Charles Nordhoff, California 
for Health, Pleasure, and Residence (New York, 1882) devotes two 
chapters to grapes, wine and raisin, while the cooperative viti- 
cultural experiment at Anaheim is ably treated by the same 
author in The Communistic Societies of the United States; from Personal 
Visit and Observation ... (New York, 1875). 
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Grape growing and wine making, as one of California’s most 
important agricultural resources, is competently discussed in 
Titus Fey Cronise, The Natural Wealth of California (San Francisco, 
1868). Along the same pattern as Cronise’s work are the two 
important books of John S. Hittell, The Resources of California (San 
Francisco, 1863) and The Commerce and Industries of the Pacific Coast 
(San Francisco, 1882). Both contain valuable statistical data. 

Pertinent material is also to be found in such varied works as 
Edwin Bryant, What I Saw in California (New York, 1848), Wil- 
liam Heath Davis, Seventy-Five Years in California (San Francisco, 
1929), Harris Newmark, Sixty Years in California, 1853-1913 (2nd. 
rev. ed., New York, 1926), Samuel Bowles, Across the Continent 
(New York, 1865), and Our New West (New York, 1865), Alfred 
Robinson, Life in California (San Francisco, 1891), J. G. Player- 
Frowd, Stx Months in California (London, 1872), Horace Greeley, 
An Overland Journey from New York to San Francisco in the Summer 
of 1859 (New York, 1860), and many other similar works. The 
Davis book contains probably the best account of the pioneer 
viniculturist Jean Louis Vignes, while the others are valuable for 
their observations on various aspects of grape culture and wine 
making in California at different times. Alexander Forbes’ Calz- 
fornia: A History of Upper and Lower California (London, 1839) is 
a rare but valuable account of an astute observer. As early as 
1839 Forbes wrote that viniculture ‘“‘would be a source of great 
riches” to California. 

The contributions of the French, German, Italian and Irish 
peoples to California viniculture are presented in the following 
works: Daniel Levy, Les Frangais en Californie (San Francisco, 
1884); Albert B. Faust, The German Element in the United States 
(2 vols., Boston, 1909); Eliot Lord, The Italian in America (New 
York, 1905); and Hugh Quigley, The Irish Race in California and 
on the Pacific Coast (San Francisco, 1877). The Quigley and Levy 
books are the scarcest and the most valuable. Both the Faust and 
the Lord are too comprehensive for a detailed discussion of the 
German and Italian interests in California wine culture. 

The official account of Colonel Agoston Haraszthy’s tour of 
Europe and the vines he brought to California is to be found in 
his own work, Grape Culture, Wines and Wine-making (New York, 
1862). This work is not only valuable for the detailed account of 
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the procedure Haraszthy followed in selecting the vines, but also 
for the information on the technical aspects of grape culture and 
wine making. One of the Colonel’s sons, Arpad Haraszthy, sum- 
marizes his father’s activities in California in California Grapes and 
Wines (San Francisco, 1883). A more recent account of Haraszthy 
is to be found in Celeste G. Murphy’s People of the Pueblo (Sonoma, 
1935), a general history of Sonoma county. 

Some of the best accounts of the growth and commercializa- 
tion of viniculture are still to be found in the periodicals. ‘Two 
trade journals deserve special mention in this respect. The Wine 
Review (Los Angeles, 1933 to date) and the publication of the 
Wine Institute, Wines and Vines (26 vols., San Francisco, 1919 to 
date) have printed a number of historical articles within recent 
years, many of which are the results of competent research. The 
series of articles by Dr. J. N. Bowman, including “The Vine- 
yards in Provincial California,’ (Wine Review, April 1943) is a 
valuable contribution to the literature of the field. Both these 
journals were founded not only as vehicles for disseminating 
technical and commercial information for those engaged in culti- 
vating grapes or making wine, but both were aimed to meet also 
the interests of the general reader. 

Today California produces over ninety-five per cent of the 
nation’s commercial wine crop, and can look back upon a long 
and colorful history of grape growing and wine making. Any 
bibliophile concerned with the state’s cultural history can find in 
this subject a new and significant field for book collecting. 


Literary Echoes in California Place Names 


BY ERWIN G. GUDDE* 


of sources. Some names are descriptive of the place; others 
commemorate the first settler or honor a scientist or a 
political leader; some allude to an incident; still others were 
coined or were transferred from another region. To these may 


fi EOGRAPHICAL NAMES owe their origins to a variety 


*Erwin G. Gudde, Professor of German at the University of California, is the 
author of 7,000 California Place Names: Their Origin and Meaning and the forthcoming 
California Place Names, a definitive geographical dictionary. 
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be added names which honor poets and writers or which allude 
to their works, but these take a comparatively modest place 
among the hundreds of names given for Indian chiefs, for saints, 
for geologists, or for postmasters. 

The first namegivers in what is now the State of California were 
the navigators who sailed up and down the coast. Their names 
either described the place or were given in honor of the saint on 
or near whose feast day the place was reached. To bestow a name 
for a man of letters or for a literary work was entirely foreign to 
them—yet by accident the most important of our names, the 
name California itself, is of literary origin. 

Somewhere around 1500 the Spanish writer Montalvo in his 
Las sergas de Esplandidn told or retold of a utopia, “at the right 
hand of the Indies,” with plenty of gold and pearls and beautiful 
black women. This extraordinary realm was called California — 
a name which had very probably been coined. It has not been 
found elsewhere in literature and none of the ten or more inter- 
pretations of its etymology is convincing. This utopia, California, 
assumed its place with El Dorado, Quivira, and the Seven Cities 
as a realm eagerly sought by Spanish conquerors. Sometime 
before 1542 a navigator believed (or declared he believed) that 
he had found the kingdom of the black Amazons, in what is now 
Lower California. He left the name there, whence it spread north- 
ward. Thus it happened that our state bears a fictitious name 
lifted from a romance, an origin which, I believe, may be claimed 
for the name of no other state in the Union. 

When Spanish expeditions came north after 1769 to bring set- 
tlers, soldiers, and missionaries to the neglected province of Alta 
California, new names were left along their paths. It was in those 
years that the map of California became dotted with holy names, 
most of which survived. ‘The names of men like Saint Augustine 
and Saint Francis of Assisi, to be sure, belong in the realm of 
literature as well as in the saints’ calendar, but otherwise we may 
look in vain for allusions to literature in California toponymy 
throughout the Spanish and Mexican rule. 

Neither do we find literary echoes in the place names bestowed 
by Americans who descended upon California after the early 
1840s. Geographical names of early California were sometimes 
found in contemporary literature but it was entirely foreign to 
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the miners, settlers, and surveyors to look into literature for the 
purpose of finding place names, nor did it occur to the men of the 
various government surveys to name mountains for poets; they 
preferred to bestow their own names or those of fellow scientists. 
Not until comparatively recent times has the realm of literature 
influenced California nomenclature. 

A glance at the map of today reveals a somewhat astonishing 
number of place names which seem to indicate literary allusions. 
However, there is need of separating the chaff from the wheat. 

The many classical names of railroad stations and post offices 
— Argus and Arcadia, Hector and Hesperia, Troy and Trojan— 
have no literary implications. They are of international currency 
and the location engineers or postmasters who bestowed them 
may have been blissfully ignorant of the significance of these 
names. Other names are not even indirectly connected with 
literature, Almanor [Plumas] and Wildomar [Riverside], are not 
taken from historical novels but were coined from Alice, Martha, 
and Elinore, and from William, Donald, and Margaret. Weimar 
[Placer] was not named for the city where Goethe wrote his 
Faust, but for “Old Weimah,” an Indian chief of the 1850s. 
Mount Wittenberg [Marin] is not reminiscent of Prince Hamlet’s 
alma mater; it bears the name of a pioneer who settled at the foot 
of the mountain. Atherton [San Mateo] does not honor the well- 
known novelist but her father-in-law; Tells Peak [El Dorado] has 
nothing to do with the hero of Schiller’s drama but was named 
for a homesteader by that name; nor has Hood [Sacramento] 
anything to do with Thomas Hood, nor Byron [Contra Costa] 
with Lord Byron. 

The literary origin of a number of other names is not proved 
even though it is generally assumed. Dantes View overlooking 
Death Valley, is said to have been named in allusion to Dante’s 
Inferno, but a Dante Springs near Soda Lake existed many years 
before Dantes View was named. Orinda [Contra Costa] is sup- 
posed to have been named for the 17th century poetess, Katherine 
Philips, known as ‘‘the matchless Orinda,” but since there is no 
evidence beyond local tradition, the name may just as well have 
been chosen merely for its pleasant sound. The name of Del Mar 
[San Diego] is said to have been suggested by Bayard Taylor’s 
poem ‘The Fight of Paso del Mar,” but similar pseudo-Spanish 
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combinations for place names are so common that Taylor’s poem 
was hardly needed for a suggestion. Gualala River [Sonoma], ac- 
cording to local tradition and some further evidence, was origi- 
nally named Walhalla after the mythical abode of the blessed in 
Teutonic mythology. Alhambra [Los Angeles] may have been 
named for Washington Irving’s work, though Alhambra Valley 
[Contra Costa] is nothing more than a euphonious rendering of 
the Spanish Arroyo del Hambre, ‘‘valley of hunger.’’ Ione [Amador]; 
an old mining town which was also known as Rickeyville and 
Woosterville, Freeze Out and Hardscrabble, was named for one 
of Bulwer-Lytton’s heroines, according to an often repeated story, 
but it may just as well have been named after Ione, [linois. 

We do not know whether the Southern Pacific had Shakes- 
peare’s Avon in mind when the station in Contra Costa County 
was named, nor do we know whether Flying Dutchman Creek 
[Kern] had anything to do with Wagner’s music drama, or 
whether Electra Peak was inspired by Galddés’ drama Electra, 
which attracted world-wide attention at the time of the naming 
(1901). 

When the origin of a name baffles explanation, it is sometimes 
assumed that the namegiver found the name in a literary work; 
for example, it has been said that the name of ‘Tehama was taken 
from Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and that 
Escalon [San Joaquin] was so named because the promoter of 
the town saw the word in a book in the Stockton Public Library. 

Many of our literary place names, however, can clearly prove 
their ancestry. Avalon Bay on Santa Catalina Island was named 
after the legendary elysium of King Arthur and the name Ben 
Hur [Mariposa] was derived from Lew Wallace’s novel of that 
name in 1890, when the book was at the height of its popularity. 
The two peaks in Kings Canyon National Park, Scylla and 
Charybdis, were named in 1895 in direct analogy to the rocks 
in Homer’s Odyssey. There is little doubt that the namegivers 
had Hawthorne’s novel in mind when they named the Seven 
Gables [Fresno] and that the sponsors of the name of ‘Treasure 
Island, the site of the World Exposition of 1939, were influenced 
by Stevenson’s classic. Ivanhoe [Tulare] was named for Walter 
Scott’s novel, after the place had first been known by the less 
romantic name Klink, a name which owed its origin to the 
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clinkers dumped there by the railroad engineers. Elsinore [River- 
side] preserves the name of the Danish castle made famous by 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. In the 1880s, when Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
sentimental novel Ramona was in its palmy day, several places in 
the state were named Ramona, one of which, in San Diego 
County, has survived. Alessandro [Riverside] was named for the 
Indian hero of the same novel. Two other names are derived 
from literary characters. Zanita Point in Yosemite National Park 
was so named because the heroine of Maria Teresa Yelverton’s 
novel hurled herself from this point into Merced River. In 1917 
Edgar Rice Burroughs derived the name of Tarzana [Los An- 
geles] from his famous character Tarzan. 

Few are the names of poets and writers which have been 
honored in California place names. It is well known that the 
naming of Berkeley was inspired by Bishop Berkeley’s famous 
lines: 

Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


A post office in Ventura County bears the name of Montalvo, 
author of the novel which contains for the first time the name 
California. John Ruskin is remembered in the name of a moun- 
tain in Kings Canyon National Park; Mount Isaac Walton 
[Fresno] commemorates the author of the classic The Compleat 
Angler; John Muir named Mount Emerson [Inyo] when Ralph 
Waldo Emerson visited California in 1871. Quakers named Whit- 
tier in Los Angeles County in honor of the poet and reformer. 
Ina Coolbrith, California’s poet laureate, has been honored in the 
name of a mountain in Sierra County. The names of two other 
writers intimately connected with California are found in geo- 
graphical names: Dana Point [Orange] for Richard Henry Dana, 
author of the classic Two Years Before the Mast, and Nordhoff Peak 
[Ventura] for Charles Nordhoff, well-known writer and grand- 
father of the co-author of Mutiny on the Bounty. Two mountains 
in the High Sierra are named for teachers of literature: Mount 
Bradley for Cornelius Bradley, professor of English, and Mount 
Senger, for Joachim Senger, professor of German, both of the 
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University of California; and Mount Melville in San Mateo 
County is named in honor of Melville B. Anderson, professor of 
English at Stanford University. 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that one of our most sonor- 
ous names, Sequoia, originally honored a man of letters. When 
Stephan Endlicher, a great botanist as well as a great linguist, es- 
tablished in 1847 our giant trees as a separate genus he bestowed 
upon it the name of the Cherokee Sequoya, a man of many ac- 
complishments, who is best remembered as the creator of the 


Cherokee alphabet. 
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Flodden W. Heron 
Joseph Henry Jackson 
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q Publications Committee 


As WE APPROACH the hundredth anniversary of the months when the hordes of 
gold-seekers really began to swarm into California, your Committee celebrates 
the occasion with its spring book—a new edition of a work well and favorably 
known among the miners of the later Fifties who may well have wished they’d 
had it on hand when they first came green to the mining country and were 
compelled to learn by the expensive method of trial and error. 

The little volume, published by Hutchings and Rosenfeld in San Francisco 
during the year 1858, is called The Miner’s Own Book, and it provides (as the 
publishers put it) ‘‘Correct Illustrations and Descriptions of the Various Modes 
of California Mining, Including All the Improvements Introduced from the 
Earliest Day to the Present Time.” It sounds like quite an order, but Messrs. 
Hutchings and Rosenfeld managed to get it all into a handy little book of 32 
pages of text, to which the illustrations of Charles C. Nahl added graphic 
demonstrations of how everything was done. 

San Francisco’s Greenwood Press, well and widely known for its fine books, 
will be responsible for The Miner’s Own Book, which will be one of the Club’s 
publications in the lower price-range due to its relatively small size. Now in 
process of design, the little volume looks like a success already, from what your 
Committee has seen of specimen proofs. Notices will go out to the membership 
before very long. 

As members will know by this time, our Christmas Book, Ace High, The 
Frisco Detective, designed and executed by the Grabhorn Press, was chosen as 
one of the Fifty Books of the Year. Members are reminded of two things: Club 
books which have been selected among the Fifty Books in the past (and there 
have been many of them) have uniformly gone up in price; and in the case of 
Ace High, members were notified that they would be permitted to buy an extra 
copy—two only to a member. 

This is a reminder that although this rule must continue in force, once an- 
nounced, those who would like a second copy of Ace High had better get their 
requests in. There are still a few copies available but requests from members 
will have to be filled strictly in order of their receipt. The price, you'll re- 
member, is $8.50. 


Amonc the unanimously appreciative comments on our Christmas book, Ace 
Mgh, is one from Will Ransom, a member of the Club and Art Editor of the 
University of Oklahoma Press, which discloses an interesting coincidence. The 
Press has in production a history and bibliography of The House of Beadle and 
Adams and Its Dime and Nickel Libraries: The Story of a Vanished Literature, by 
Albert Johannsen, who has spent some fifteen years in collecting, cataloguing, 
and cross-indexing the productions of that prolific firm, including biographical 
sketches of its authors and specimens of their styles. Mr. Ransom sent his extra 
copy of Ace High to Mr. Johannsen, who wrote: “‘I am delighted to have it, 
and think that I shall add a sentence somewhere in my own book that at least 
one Half-Dime Library has achieved colored illustrations and handmade paper 
in a limited edition.” 
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@ California Clipper Cards, the 1949 Keepsakes 


DurRING THE YEARS when the California centenaries are being widely observed, 
the Club has adopted the policy of choosing as the theme of its annual keep- 
sakes some subject relating to the early history of the State. Thus the 1948 
series, Letters of the Gold Discovery, reproduced a group of pioneer documents 
bearing on various aspects of the life in the new State during the months when 
the mining excitement was slowly mounting to fever heat. 

The 1949 keepsakes, while dealing with a quite different type of material, 
are equally appropriate at this time, relating as they do to an aspect of early 
California history closely allied with the gold rush itself: that is, the graceful, 
swift sailing ships that plied between the two coasts, via Cape Horn, during the 
*50s and ’60s of the last century. To advertise the impending sailings of these 
American Clippers, the owners in New York, Boston and San Francisco issued 
handsomely lithographed “‘Sailing Cards” setting forth the advantages of their 
particular ships. These cards are now rare and much prized by collectors, both 
for their historical significance and for their typographical interest. The Club 
has been fortunate in having access to one group from which it has selected for 
reproduction twelve cards having a particular interest to Californians. 

These will be issued in twelve folders for monthly distribution to members. 
The series is under the general editorship of John H. Kemble, who has written 
much on early sea traffic on the Coast, and each card will have an explanatory 
text by authorities in this field. The cards will be reproduced in full color by 
the Grabhorn Press, which will also design and print the accompanying folders. 
The first two parts containing respectively the sailing cards of the ships Reporter 
and Fleet-Wing, are now in preparation and it is hoped they will be mailed to 
members on or about the first of April. 


@ Miscellany 


EXAMINING a few booksellers’ catalogues after dinner recently, one of our mem- 
bers decided that his investments in Club publications seemed to be a good 
deal sounder than the purchases he had just been reading about on the stock 
market page of the evening paper. Here are a few of the items he noted. 


CLUB CURRENT 
TITLE PRICE CATALOGUE 
The Vision of Mirzah by Addison. 

Printed by John Henry Nash. 1917. $2.00 $10.00 
A Gracious Visitation by Emma F. Dawson. 

The Grabhorn Press. 1921. . 4..00 10.00 
Prayer by Charles K. Field. The Grabhorn Press. 1921. 1.50 7.50 
The City of the Golden Gate by Samuel Williams, 

The Grabhorn Press. 1921. 3.00 12.50 
The Song of Songs. The Grabhorn Press. 1922. 4.00 17.50 
Aldus Pius Manutius by Theodore L. DeVinne. 

The Grabhorn Press. 1924. 10.00 35.00 


Al 


The Book Club of California 


Philobiblon of Richard De Bury. The Grabhorn Press. 1925. 10. 
The Letter of Amerigo Vespucci. The Grabhorn Press. 1926. 14. 
The Gentle Cynic. The Grabhorn Press. 1927. 12 
The Book of Ruth. The Grabhorn Press. 1927. 3 
Around the Horn in ’49 by Linville T. Hall. 

The Grabhorn Press. 1928. 5 
An Invocation by Ambrose Bierce. 

Printed by John Henry Nash. 1928. 8. 
The Origin of the Celebrated Jumping Frog by Oscar Lewis. 

The Grabhorn Press. 1931. 6 
The Santa Fe Trail to California by H. M. T. Powell. 

The Grabhorn Press. 1931. 30 
A Diary of a Visit to Molokat by C. W. Stoddard. 

The Grabhorn Press. 1931. 3 


Vizcaino’s Voyage to California. ‘The Grabhorn Press. 1933. 3 
California Sketches by Prentice Mulford. 


Printed by John Henry Nash. 1935. 5 
A Sojourn at San Francisco Bay by Adelbert von Chamisso. 

The Grabhorn Press. 1936. 5 
A Leaf From the 1617 King James Bible. 

The Grabhorn Press. 1937. 6 
An Artist in El Dorado by Daniel Wadsworth Coit. 

The Grabhorn Press. 1937. 4 
Mark Twain’s Letter to William Bowen. 

The Grabhorn Press. 1938. 2 
An Original Leaf From the Polycronicon. Text by B. P. Kurtz. 

The Grabhorn Press. 1938. 15 
An Original Issue of *‘ The Spectator.” Text by Eric Partridge. 

The Grabhorn Press. 1939. 6 
Fire and Other Poems by D. H. Lawrence. 

The Grabhorn Press. 1940. 3 
Heraldry of New Helvetia. Text by Carroll D. Hall. 

The L-D Allen Press. 1945. 4 
A Sojourn in California by the King’s Orphan by G. M. 

Waseurtz. The Grabhorn Press. 1945. 22 
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The Diary of Patrick Breen. The L-D Allen Press. 1946. 4.00 


The Discovery of Florida by Don Hernando De Soto by a 





Gentleman of Elvas. The Grabhorn Press. 1946. 27.50 

Thirteen California Towns. Edited by Edith Coulter & 
Eleanor Bancroft. The Grabhorn Press. 1947. 16.50 
$241 .00 
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Though the Club member reflected that his stocks had been paying dividends, 
he recalled too that such Book Club gifts as the Grabhorn Press Old French Title 
Pages were listed at $10 and the annual Keepsakes were priced at $10 a set, 
sometimes more. Above all, he thought of the beauty and knowledge contained 
on his shelf of Book Club publications, dividends that could not be measured 
in dollars and cents, paper profits that remain, no matter what may happen to 
the stock or the book markets. 


WE Ak in receipt of two charming keepsakes. The first is an ingeniously printed 
booklet by Frank McCaffrey at his Dogwood Press, Seattle, for Lawrence Clark 
Powell and distributed by the Typophiles of New York as their “Monograph 
No. 21.” It was written by Mr. Powell (and presented to the Club by the 
author) and titled “Librarians as Readers of Books.” Number two is a printed 
address by Philip Bancroft on his father, Hubert Howe Bancroft, given before 
the members of the Family Club at the Farm, September 5, 1948. This is an 
interesting and human story of a very great man told simply and beautifully. 
It is a real addition to the Club’s library. And, to you Bancroft enthusiasts, 
Robert O’Brien has written an interesting essay in the February issue of “‘Script, 
the California Magazine,” titled ““Bancroft’s ‘History Factory.’ ” 


As A LIVING MEMORIAL to the late Frederic W. Goudy, probably the world’s 
foremost type designer (who died May 11, 1948 at the age of 82) a bird sanc- 
tuary was established at his former estate at Marlboro. His daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Fred T. Goudy, will be in charge. On November 15 last, a final committal 
service for the ashes of Frederic W. Goudy and his wife Bertha, was conducted 
in the historic Old Town Cemetery, Newburgh, New York. 


WE HAVE noted with much interest the announcement (December, 1948) and 
volume one, number one (January, 1949) of ‘“‘Notes from the California His- 
torical Society.” This is a four-page, well edited informal monthly news-sheet 
intended to supplement the Society’s Quarterly by keeping their members (who 
have doubled in three years) more regularly informed on the activities and news 
of the Society. 


WITH copy number eight, the remarkable English quarterly magazine of typog- 
raphy, graphic arts and printing, Alphabet and Image, “‘ends its day.” ‘The editors 
feel that they have attempted too great a composite function in reviewing 
and reporting both the typographical and art fields—and they have now 
decided to produce Alphabet and Image as two distinct magazines. So, with the 
Spring 1949 issue, regular subscribers to Alphabet and Image will receive the first 
number of Image, subtitled A Quarterly of the Arts. And Alphabet will be reborn 
as An Annual of Typography and its first issue will appear in Autumn, 1949. These 
two publications will be reviewed in subsequent issues of the News-Letter. 
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Ca.irorniA Note: Publication date for Oscar Lewis’s Sea Routes to the Gold Fields, 
(Alfred A. Knopf: $4.00), was February 28. A detailed account, drawn from first- 
hand sources including many unpublished diaries, journals and letters, the book 
is well illustrated with reproductions of contemporary prints, etc., and con- 
stitutes the first comprehensive story of what it was like to take the Panama 
and Cape Horn routes to the mines. 


The 26 Letters by Oscar Ogg, published by The Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York; a review. 

This book is probably the greatest book-value that your editors have seen 
in many years. It is incomprehensible how the publishers can produce such a 
book at this time and still allow a profit to them and royalties to the author. 
The book is evidently intended to be a standard work, to be kept in print— 
and thus in the long haul the publishers apparently expect to take from it a 
“text book”’ profit. If this is true, then you, the buying public, are the gainer. 

This is the story of the alphabet in words and pictures by an eminent Ameri- 
can calligrapher and teacher. Oscar Ogg has taught the history of alphabetical 
forms at Columbia University for many years and is the author of ‘“‘An Alphabet 
Source Book” and a regular contributor to both American and English period- 
icals on the graphic arts. Mr. Ogg has the faculty of writing a lucid story and 
the ability to illustrate it in drawings, lettering and charts that are here 
printed throughout in one or two colors—at least one illustration to a page and 


THE WELLS FARGO TSTORY ROOM 


located in the Bank’s building at 30 Montgomery 
Street, contains relics of pony-express and covered- 
wagon days; an original Hangtown stagecoach; 
early western franks and postmarks, firearms, pic- 
tures, and documents. ([ Open to visitors 10 to 3 


daily, 10 to 12 Saturdays. 


WELLS FARGO BANK & UNION TRUST CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO : ESTABLISHED 1852 


4.4. 
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there are over 250 pages! This is certainly a ‘“‘must” for any library. At your 
book dealer’s, $3.50. 


Gold Rush Album edited by Joseph Henry Jackson was published in New York, 
February 28th by Charles Scribner’s Sons. This handsome volume contains 
352 reproductions of old prints selected from a thousand and more contem- 
porary pictures. Each picture is accompanied by a short block of explanatory 
text. 

The album recreates in picture California prior to the discovery of gold, the 
gold fever in the East, the hazards of the journey whether overland, across the 
Isthmus and Mexico, or around the Horn. Then follow scenes depicting life 
in the mines, in the Mother Lode towns and in the cities of San Francisco, 
Sacramento, San Jose and Los Angeles. A valuable service has been accom- 
plished for libraries and collectors of Californiana by bringing into one volume 
the widely scattered pictorial history of the greatest and most dramatic migra- 
tion in America. An index to pictures adds to its reference value. 

The editor, Mr. Jackson, and the publisher, Charles Scribner’s Sons, are to 
be congratulated, the one by admirably carrying along the story of the gold 
rush in his brief comments, and the other by producing a well designed volume. 
The reproductions, often taken from crude prints and wood blocks, are unusu- 
ally clear. The volume is well bound and provided with a slip case bearing a 
map and six prints in color. 


California critics salute an important new work of Californiana: 


Deo, Routes Vo The Geld Tielde 
BY OSCAR LEWIS 


In which the author of The Big Four and Silver Kings tells—for the 
first time —the full, dramatic story of the thousands who came to 
California by sea a century ago. 
Joseph Henry Jackson in the Chronicle: A vivid picture of the least 
known aspect of the Rush. 
Lawrence Clark Powell in Westways: A readable, skillful synthesis, 
certain to delight old Lewis fans and capture new ones. 
San Francisco Examiner: Rich in humor... fairly bristles with colorful 
anecdotes, 
The Argonaut: A brilliant job... of lasting value and delight. 
With 42 illustrations $4.00 
First Edition copies now available at all bookstores 


Published by ALFRED A. KNOPF, New York 22 


who will send you his spring catalog on request 
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You who were unable to purchase the original English edition of Oliver 
Simon’s book Introduction to Typography (reviewed at length in the Spring 1947 
issue of the Quarterly) may now secure the American edition as produced by 
the Harvard University Press, at your book-seller’s for $3.00. This is seventy- 
five cents cheaper than the original edition and the editors still feel that this 
is a most desirable book. 


SOMEHOW we missed the sad announcement in trade papers that the world- 
famous Merrymount Press of Boston was about to close forever. (Publishers 
Weekly, Nov. 27, 1948) Mr. John Bianchi, former partner of Daniel Berkeley 
Updike (founder of the Press in 1893) and subsequent owner after Updike’s 
death in 1941, decided to liquidate the printing office and to retire from active 
business. ‘The name and the good will of the Press were not for sale. 

This sale has brought to a close an epoch in American printing and publish- 
ing—an epoch marked by scholarly printing, pristine design and “‘common 
work uncommonly well done.”’ During the fifty-odd years of the firm’s opera- 
tion, it has earned for itself an enviable reputation in the world of printing and 
its collectors are international. 

The Huntington Library was the fortunate bidder for the scrap-books of the 
Press and this acquisition added to their great Max Farrand collection of Merry- 
mount Press books, makes it the finest in the world. 


GOLD RUSH ALBUM 


Edited by Josepu Henry Jacxson 


“An extraordinarily vivid report on the most spectacular episode in 
American history.”— New York Herald Tribune 


“By every test a fine book, cleverly planned, richly illustrated, well 
written and handsome.” — New York Times 


In the pages of this book, the rough and ready adventurers of the 
great Gold Rush appear exactly as their contemporaries saw them. Who 
were they? How many of them went to California? How did they go? What 
became of them? The Gold ‘Rush Album’s 352 first-hand illustrations, 
many of them never before published, and its superb text edited by the 
noted authority on California life and history, Joseph Henry Jackson, 
combine to make the most exciting and complete story of the Gold 
Rush ever published. Boxed, $10.00 


Published by Cuartes ScriBNER’s Sons, New York 
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Amonc the many Christmas cards that the Club has received, Club Member 
K. K. Bechtel’s is probably the most outstanding. The Grabhorn Press repro- 
duced for him in facsimile a letter and a water color illustration, together with 
a four page folder, “Commodore Jones’ War, 1842.” This is an illustration in 
the same series and by the same artist that produced the now famous Roosevelt 
Naval Sketches of the War in California produced by the Grabhorns for Random 
House in 1939. However, we believe that this reproduction is finer than any- 
thing (including the Naval Sketches) that we have ever seen. We are delighted 
to add this fine keepsake to our collection. 


ONE HUNDRED books of significant design, printed in the West during the last 
ten years, were honored by a special exhibit sponsored by the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts during November at the New York Public Library. 
Included in these books, which were selected by the Rounce and Coffin Club 
of Los Angeles, are the following titles published by the Club: 


The Helmet of Mambrino (The University of California Press, 1938) 
Fire and other Poems (The Grabhorn Press, 1940) 

An Account of a Visit to California 1826-1827 (The Grabhorn Press, 1942) 
The Discovery of Florida (The Grabhorn Press, 1947) 

Donner Miscellany (The L-D Allen Press, 1947) 


HAND PRINTED BOOKS 
From THE GRABHORN PRESS 


[ Printed in small limited editions in original bindings | 


A Lecacy oF Hours by Flora J. Arnstein. 
One of 50 copies. Signed. $3.75 
Tue ReEcoLLecTION by Gerald Heard. 
Limited to 50 copies. $3.50 
Stray Leaves by Maud de Lorme Martin. 
Illustrations by the author. Signed. $3.00 
HEARN AND His BIOGRAPHERS by Oscar 
Lewis. The Record of a Literary Con- 
troversy together with a Group of Let- 
ters from Lafcadio Hearn to Joseph 
Tunison. Now first published. 350 
Copies. $10.00 
Porms by Madeline Gleason. 250 Copies. 
$5.00 


NEWBEGIN’S 


Tuirty-SEVEN Days oF Perit by Truman 
C. Everts. A narrative of the early days 
of the Yellowstone. 375 Copies. $3.75 

CELEBRATION by Hoyt Hudson. A Book of 
Poems. 500 Copies. $5.00 

A Letter oF Captain J. L. Fotsom. Re- 
porting on Conditions in California in 
1848. From the original in the Collec- 
tion of Thos. W. Norris. 250 eaeee 

.00 


4 
Tue PIONEER PRESS OF CALIFORNIA by 


Carl I. Wheat. 450 Copies. $10.00 
PsycHOANALYSIS AND Moratity by John 
Cowper Powys. 500 Copies. 6.00 


BOOK SHOP 


S5OVhOST | OTREET 


Opposite Union Square 


(Established 1889) 


Phone DOuglas 2-2808 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE——-CHARGE ACCOUNTS INVITED 
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‘IN NOVEMBER last, the venerable old book shop of Goodspeed’s in Boston, cele- 
brated their Fiftieth Anniversary. We don’t suppose that book dealers in 
England or the Continent would raise an eyebrow, but we think it rather re- 
markable that Goodspeed’s after fifty years is still run by its founder, Charles 
E. Goodspeed. Congratulations “‘C. E.,””? may we wish you many, many more 
happy and prosperous years. 


From March 4 to March 31 inclusive, the Palace of the Legion of Honor, San 
Francisco, is showing the French Art of the Book.'This is an exhibition of 142 books 
printed in France between the years 1937 and 1948 and selected for this ex- 
hibition by leading French artists and illustrators from French Government and 
private libraries. The exhibit was planned in France in three sections: a small 
‘historical’? group of books printed between the years 1900 and 1936; a con- 
.temporary group printed between the years 1937 and 1948; and a group of 75 
contemporary fine bindings . . . A total of 251 items. In addition, there are 
30 panels designed and built through the collaboration of French artists, illus- 
trating the art of the book and book making in France. The Grabhorn Press 
has printed the catalogue in an edition of 1200 copies. This outstanding ex- 
hibition was secured and made possible through the untiring efforts of Club 
member Carroll T. Harris. The museum is open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


Whatever your collecting interests, you will 


enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA A SPECIALTY 


The Flolmes Book Company 


EsTAaBLISHED 1894 
274 - 14th Street, Oakland 4. Phone TWinoaks 3-6860 





Printed at the Grabhorn Press, San Francisco 


